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THE ANNUAL MEETING. 


Tue Twenty-second Annual Meeting of 
the Unitarian Sunday-School Society was 
held in the Hall of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Union, in Boston, Tuesday, October 
81, beginning at ten o’clock a.m. The 
chair was occupied by the President, Rev. 
Henry W. Foote, and prayer offered by 
Rev. Joseph Osgood. The annual report 
of the Secretary, giving a detailed account 
of the work of the Society during the past 
year, was read and accepted. The annual 
report of the Treasurer was also read and 
accepted. 

The receipts and expenditures of the 
Society for the year ending Sept. 30, 1876, 
were as follows : — 


RECEIPTS. 


Balance from last year . . $138.69 
Merchandise (miscellaneous) . 2,677.30 
pe rebendise yee -School Soaety). 2,367.22 
“ Dayspring ” 3,037.71 

Donations, fee ‘Life ued hawt 
Memberships .. . 3,265.78 
Old Paper Stock . 5.68 
Total . . . $11,492.38 

EXPENDITURES. 

Merchandise (miscellaneous) . . . . $2,535.02 
Merchandise (Sunday-School Society) . 1,939.30 
SAMS DENG? sa) Nese os cod rage 3,515.03 
PS ALATICS Ie 4) soins lnse'b) ley wy 2,558.33 
Misccilameous) sium ltine sss 443.38 
Balance, Oct. 1, 1876 501.32 
Total $11,492.38 
Bills receivable, Oct. 1, 1876 . . . . $345.56 
Bills pay able B19) 99. sie 000.00 


It was voted that the chair appoint a 
committee of five to nominate officers for 
the ensuing year. The chair appointed 
Rey. KE. G. Adams, Rev. H. H. Barber, 


George H. Ellis, Esq., W. H, Baldwin, 
Esq., and Miss Ellen Emerson. 

The report of the committee appointed 
at the last annual meeting to consider the 
question of reorganizing the Society was 
read by the chairman, Rev. E. H. Hall. 
It contained the following recommenda- 
tions : 


1. Let the Secretary attend to the cor- 
respondence, and to all such executive 
duties as usually belong to that office. 

2. Let six persons, appointed by the 
Board of Directors with special reference 
to their interest in religious matters, edu- 
cation, and their knowledge of the subjects 
to be treated, take charge of the ‘‘ Sunday- 
School Lessons” and ‘‘ Guides;” supply 
us, if possible, with new and better man- 
uals; and be ready to further in any way 
the higher interests of our Sunday schools 
and the better culture of teachers. Wher- 
ever it is necessary, they are to receive fair 
compensation for their services. 

8. Let the Ladies’ Commission be re- 
quested to take charge of the children’s 
newspaper, as a work for which they have 
peculiar qualifications. 

4, Let the office work continue to be 
done as at present. 

5. Let the Board of Directors take en- 
tire charge of the practical affairs of the 
Society, and attend to the raising of funds. 

Rev. W. H. Cudworth moved that the 
report be amended so as to read, ‘“ Let 
the Secretary prepare the ‘ Sunday-School 
Lessons’ and ‘Guides’ as heretofore; ’’ 
and ‘‘ Let the Ladies’ Commission be re- 
quested to assist the present editor of the 
children’s newspaper.” The subject was 
discussed by Rev. Messrs. Dix, Shaw, 
Powers, Seaver, and Kimball, John Knee- 
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land, Esq., Rev. Messrs. Bygrave, Adams, 
and Chaney, J. Mason Everett, Esq., and 
Rev. Messrs. Westcott, Reynolds, Liver- 
more, Savary, Osgood, and Hall. 

Rey. Mr. Adams moved a substitute for 
Rey. Mr. Cudworth’s amendment, as fol- 
lows: ‘* That the propositions of the com- 


mittee be referred to the consideration of 


the Board of Officers, with the recommen- 
dation to the Board to secure, if practicable, 
the systematic aid of six or more persons, 
specially qualified by their interest in re- 
ligious matters, education, and knowledge 
of the subjects to be treated, to co-operate 
in preparing good manuals, ‘ Lessons,’ and 
‘ Guides,’ improving the ‘ Dayspring,’ and 
furthering in any way the higher interests 
of our Sunday schools and the better cult- 
ure of teachers.”’ * 

This was substituted for Mr. Cudworth’s 
amendment by a vote of 29 to 19. Mr. 
Adams’s substitute was then adopted by 
a vote of 35 to 8, thus disposing of the 
whole matter. 

At two o'clock, the meeting adjourned 
for an hour, to partake of a bountiful col- 
lation prepared by Mr. Woodbury, caterer 
of the Young Men’s Christian Union. 

After the collation, the Nominating 
Committee made their report, which was 
accepted, and the following persons elected 
officers of the Society for the ensuing year: 
President, Rev. Grindall Reynolds; Vice- 
Presidents, Rev. Adams Ayer, Rev. C. C. 
Hussey ; Secretary, Rev. George F. Piper; 
Treasurer, J. Mason Everett; Directors, 
Rev. L. J. Livermore, Rev. J. H. Wiggin, 
Rev. F. G. Peabody, Miss E. P. Channing, 
Miss Georgiana Merrill. 

Rev. F. G. Peabody, of Cambridge, then 
addressed the meeting, on ‘ Teaching 
through lives.” He was followed by Rev. 
Messrs. James De Normandie, George L. 
Chaney, and 8. H. Winkley, W. H. Bald- 
win, Esq., Rev. Messrs. Francis Tiffany, 
E. B. Willson, and E. H. Hall. Every 
one of the addresses was brief, pointed, 
and every way excellent; and we can 
hardly conceive of amore valuable con- 
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tribution to the subject of Sunday-school 
instruction being made in a session of two 
hours. 


LESSON YV. 
Acts XXIV. 1-23. 


Paut had not been long a prisoner in 
Cesarea, when a deputation from the San- 
hedrim, consisting of the high priest and 
elders, came, with an orator named Tertul- 
lus, whom they had engaged to conduct 
their case before the governor. The pris- 
oner was now led forth from his place of 
confinement in the palace —an apartment 
known as Herod’s judgment-hall — for 
another trial. Tertullus, after flattering 
the governor to excess, denounced Paul as 
a pest, and brought three distinct accusa- 
tions against him: first, that he created 
disturbances among the Jews throughout 
the empire, —an offence against the Ro- 
man government; secondly, that he was 
a ringleader of the sect of Nazarenes, 
and therefore a disturber of the Jews in 
the exercise of their religion, —a right which 
was guaranteed them by the State; thirdly, 
that he attempted to profane the temple, — 
a crime which the Jews were permitted to 
punish, To the first of these charges, Paul 
replied that it was false, and that he defied 
his accusers to prove it ; to the second, that, 
although he belonged to the so-called sect 
of Nazarenes, he was not an apostate from 
the Jewish religion, but a believer in all 
that was written in the law and the pro- 
phets; to the third, that, instead of making 
an attempt to profane the temple, he went 
there to honor it. He said that those who 
found him in the temple and began the 
disturbance ought to have appeared as his 
accusers before Felix, and that he defied 
the members of the Sanhedrim who had 
come, to prove any thing against him, while 
he stood before that body, except that he 
claimed that the real cause of opposition to 
him was his doctrine of the resurrection of 
the dead. The governor saw that no com- 
petent witnesses had appeared against the 
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prisoner; yet he did not care to offend the 
Jews by releasing him, so he adjourned 
the case, with the remark that he would 
thoroughly examine it when Lysias should 
come down. He then gave orders to 
the centurion to guard him, and let him 
have indulgence, and not to forbid any 
of his friends to visit or minister to 
him. 

Norrs. XXIV. 1. Andafter five days. 
Five days after his departure from Jerusa- 
lem is probably the true reckoning; al- 
though some think it five days after his 
arrest there; and others, five days after 
his arrival in Cesarea.— A certain orator 
named Tertullus. ‘* Nothing is known of 
him except the mention here. His name 
indicates that he was a Roman. ‘The pro- 
ceedings may have been either in the Greek 
or the Latin language. Paid advocates 
were employed both in the Greek and the 
Roman courts, and, in criminal actions, 
both for the prosecution and the defence. 
The time of the speaker was limited by the 
court. Both parties were usually allowed 
to make two speeches, the complainant 
beginning, the defendant following; the 
complainant replying, and the defendant 
closing the case. As’ a general rule, the 
accused, even when his case was conducted 
by a paid advocate, was expected to ad- 
dress the court himself; for the judges liked 
to form an opinion of him from his voice, 
look, and demeanor. The description of 
Tertullus here, as an orator, indicates that 
he was a paid advocate. It was common 
for young Roman lawyers to qualify them- 
selves for practice in the Roman courts by 
provincial practice.” (Abbott.) 

2. Seeing that by thee we enjoy great 
quietness. Tertullus begins his speech by 
flattering Felix. Grotius says: ‘It is one 
of the rules of rhetoric, to secure the good- 
will of the judge by praising him.” Felix 
showed considerable vigor and decision in 
suppressing robberies and rebellions, al- 
though it is said that he was more criminal 
than the robbers and rebels whom he put 
to death. While there was a shade of truth 
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in the flattery bestowed by Tertullus, it 
was for the most part false. 

5. A pestilent-fellow. Literally, a pest. 
— And a mover of sedition. A disturber of 
the public peace. — Throughout the world. 
In the mouth of a Roman, before a Roman 
court of justice, this would mean ‘‘ through- 
out the Roman empire.”— And a ringleader 
of the sect of Nazarenes. ‘‘ This is the only 
place in Scripture where the term ‘Naza- 
renes’ is used to denote the Christians. It 
was doubtless the Jewish appellation for 
them, as the Jews could not employ the 
sacred name of Christ to denote those whom 
they regarded as apostates. The name 
originated from Jesus being known by the 
distinction ‘ Jesus the Nazarene’ (Matt. il. 
23), just as the followers of Judas of Gali- 
lee were called ‘Galileans.’ There does 
not appear to be any thing peculiarly offen- 
sive in the appellation. The name after- 
wards came to be applied to those Judaizing 
Christians, who, after the death of the Apos- 
tles, separated themselves from the Chris- 
tian church.” (Gloag.) 

6. Who also hath gone about to profane 
the temple. ‘‘ Who also attempted to pro- 
fane the temple.” (Noyes.) Tertullus does 
not charge Paul with actual, but attempted, 
profanation.— Whom we took. All between 
these words and ‘‘ by examining of whom,” 
in verse 8, are omitted by many of the 
best authorities. The external evidence is 
strongly against their retention, although 
the internal is -rather in favor of it. 
Omitting the disputed passage, verses 6-8 
read, ‘‘Who also hath gone about to 
profane the temple: whom we took, and, 
by examining of whom, thyself mayest take 
knowledge of all these things whereof we 
accuse him.” 

9. And the Jews also assented. The high 
priest and elders who had come from Jeru- 
salem. 

10. Thou hast been for many years a 
judge unto this naticn. Felix had been 
procurator of Judea about seven years, — 
sufficient to become acquainted with the 


manners and spirit of the Jewish nation. 
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On this account, the apostle ‘‘the more 
cheerfully ” appeared before him. 

11. Because that thou mayest understand. 
‘‘For it is in thy power to ascertain.” 
(Noyes.) — That there are yet but twelve 
days. These have been differently reck- 
oned. Hackett says, the best mode of 
reckoning them is the following: ‘First, 
the day of arrival at Jerusalem; second, 
the interview with James; third, the as- 
sumption of the vow; fourth, fifth, sixth, 
and seventh, the vow continued, which was 
to have been kept seven days (being inter- 
rupted on the fifth); eighth, Paul before 
the Sanhedrim; ninth, the plot of the Jews, 
and the journey by night to Antipatris; 
tenth, eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth, 
the days at Cesarea, on the last of which 
the trial was then taking place. The num- 
ber of complete days, therefore, would be 
twelve, the dav in progress at the time 
of speaking not being counted.” With this 
reckoning De Wette, Meyer, and many of 
the best critics agree. 

12, 13. In these verses he emphatically 
denies the first charge brought against 
him, —that of sedition,—and demands 
the proof. 

14. But this I confess. Here he proceeds 
to the second charge against him, — that of 
heresy. He acknowledges that he belongs 
to the sect called Nazarenes, but claims 
that in doing so he adheres to the law and 
prophets, instead of departing from them.— 
Which they call heresy. Which they call a 
sect. The original word is the same as that 
rendered ‘‘ sect” in verse 5. — So worship 
I the God of my fathers. ‘+ By these words 
Paul maintains, that, along with his Christian 
faith, he was a true Jew; for Christianity 
is the fulfilment of Judaism. He was a Jew 
who believed all things written in the law 
and the prophets,— not a mere half believer, 
as the Sadducees; nor an erroneous believer, 
as the Pharisees.” (Lange.) 

16. And herein do I exercise myself. His 
faith was such as to influence his life. He 
held that one could not sincerely be- 
lieve all that was written in the law and 


in the prophets, and especially that there 
would be a ‘‘ resurrection of the dead, both 
of the just and of the unjust,’”’ and yet 
be guilty of the crimes of which he was 
accused. 

17. Paul here begins his reply to the 
third charge against him, —that of attempt- 
ing to profane the temple. 

18. Certain Jews from Asia, xxi. 27.— 
Purified in the temple. Taking part in the 
religious exercises of the Nazarites. xxi. 
23-26. 

19. Who ought to have been here before 
thee. ‘*The Jews from Asia should have 
been the chief witnesses in the case, pro- 
vided their charges against him were true.” 

20. Or else let these same here say. He 
defies the deputation from the Sanhedrim 
to prove any thing against him while he was 
before that body for trial. 

21. Hacept it be for this one voice. This 
probably is ironical. By far the greater 
part of the Jews would consider it merito- 
rious to believe in the resurrection of the 
dead, although they would deny the validity 
of the chief argument by which Paul sought 
to establish the doctrine, — the resurrection 
of Christ. The Sadducees, who denied the 
resurrection of the dead, formed but a small 
part of the Jewish people. 

22. Having more perfect knowledge of 
that way. This probably means that he 
had a more accurate knowledge of the 
Christians than Tertullus and the members 
of the Sanhedrim had given him. Some 


suppose that it means that he had a more 


accurate knowledge of them in consequence 
of the trial; but this would be a reason for 
deciding the case rather than adjourning 
it. 

Rererences. We again mention Cony- 
beare and Howson’s ** Life and Epistles of 
St. Paul,” Neander’s ‘History of the 
Planting and Training of Christianity,” 
Schaff’s ‘* History of the Apostolic Church,” 
Commentaries on the Acts, by Hackett, 
Abbott, Barnes, Paige, and Livermore, and 
Smith’s ‘* Dictionary of the Bible,’”’ as valu- 
able and accessible works, some of which 
teachers and older scholars should endeavor 
to consult in the preparation of every Les- 
son, 
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LESSON VI. 
Acts XXIV. 24— XXYV. 12. 


WE have seen that Paul, when brought 
before Felix, was neither acquitted nor 
condemned, but simply promised another 
hearing, and remanded to the custody of a 
centurion, with orders that he should be 
allowed the largest freedom consistent with 
his position. After some days, Felix led 
into the audience-room his wife, Drusilla, 
and commanded that Paul should be brought 
into their presence to discourse on the 
Christian religion. The apostle, instead of 
presenting that religion in a speculative 
way, dwelt on some of its practical truths. 
He discoursed so earnestly on righteous- 
ness, temperance, and judgment to come, 
that Felix trembled, and dismissed him 
from his presence, saying that he would 
call for him when be had an opportunity to 
hear him further. He often sent for Paul, 
hoping that he would offer money for his 
release. Two years after the trial, Felix 
was succeeded by Festus; and Paul, who 
had been a prisoner during that time, was 
left in that condition still. Festus had been 
in the province but three days, when he 
went up to Jerusalem. As soon as he ar- 
rived, the high priest and other prominent 
Jews entered complaint against Paul, and 
asked, as a special favor to themselves, that 
he would send for him. Their secret pur- 
pose was to kill him onthe way. Their 
request Festus did not see fit to grant. 
He told them that Paul would be kept in 
Cesarea; that he himself would soon 
return there ; and that those in power among 
them had better go down with him, and pre- 
sent their accusations against the prisoner in 
a formal way. They heeded this advice. 
The day after they reached Cesarea, the 
governor, sitting on the judgment seat, 
summoned Paul into his presence, and the 
Jews preferred many and grievous charges 
against him, which they could not prove. 
He replied, that he had committed no of- 
fence against the law of the Jews, against 
the temple, nor against Cesar. Festus saw 


that nothing was proved against Paul; but, 
for the sake of gaining the favor of the 
Jews, he asked him if he would go to Je- 
rusalem with him, and there be tried on the 
charges brought against him. To this he 
replied that he stood at the judgment seat 
of Cesar, where his trial ought to take place ; 
that he had done no wrong to the Jews, as 
his judge well knew; that, if he had done 
any thing deserving of death, he refused not 
to die; but, if the charges against him were 
false, no man could deliver him into the 
hands of the Jews. He then appealed to 
Cesar. Festus conferred with his council, 
and then replied, ‘‘Thou hast appealed to 
Cesar; to Cesar shalt thou go.” 

Norrs. XXIV. 24. Drusilla. She was 
the second daughter of Herod Agrippa I., 
an account of whose death we have in Acts 
xii. Josephus says that her brother, Herod 
Agrippa IL., gave her in marriage to Azizus, 
the king of Emesa, who, for her sake, em- 
braced the Jewish religion. This marriage 
was of but short duration; for, when Felix 
saw her, he became charmed with her beauty, 
and employed Simon, a magician of Cy- 
prus, to persuade her to forsake ber hus- 
band, Azizus, and marry Felix. She bore 
him a son, named Agrippa, and both mother 
and son perished in the eruption of Vesu- 
vius, in the reign of Titus. It would seem 
that the object of Felix, in sending for 
Paul at this time, was that his wife might 
have an opportunity to see and hear so 
distinguished a leader among the Chris- 
tlans. 

25. And as he reasoned of righteousness. 
‘*Concerning justice” is the rendering of 
some good critics. ‘Tacitus says of Felix: 
‘Relying upon the influence of his brother 
at court, the infamous Pallas, this man acted 
as if he had a license to commit every crime 
with impunity.” — Temperance. ‘‘ Self-con- 
trol ’’ is the rendering of some, and ‘‘ chas- 
tity” of others. No doubt, it was to the 
latter that Paul specially referred. Felix 
lived in gross violation of chastity, as well 
as justice. — Felix trembled. ‘* Became 
alarmed.” (Noyes.) — And answered, Go 
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thy way for this time. ‘‘ Fear sent away, 
not the sin, but the preacher.” (Abbott.) 

26. He hoped also that money should have 
been given him. Bribery of this kind was 
common in the Roman provinces. Felix 
may have supposed that Paul still had some 
of the alms which he brought to Jerusalem ; 
or he may have supposed that Paul would 
induce his friends to contribute towards his 
release. 

27. But after two years. ‘‘Two years 
appeared now to have been completely lost 
by the apostle, for in Cesarea itself he 
probably had but small opportunity for 
laboring. But the main desire of God in 
this remarkable procedure might perhaps 
be to grant the apostle a quiet period for 
inward recollection and meditation. The 
continual movement of Paul’s life must, of 
course, have made difficult for him that 
self-culture which is the necessary condi- 
tion of a blessed inward development. 
Divine grace, therefore, is able to unite 
both objects; for, while it uses its instru- 
ments for the advancement of truth among 
others, it sometimes puts these instruments 
themselves to school for their own personal 
improvement.” (Olshausen.) — Left Paul 
bound. Three kinds of custody were rec- 
ognized by Roman law: First, confine- 
ment in the common jail, of which we have 
an illustration in the imprisonment of Paul 
and Silas at Philippi; second, free cus 
tody, according to which the accused party 
was committed to the charge of a magis- 
trate, who became responsible for his ap- 
pearance on the day of trial; third, military 
custody, where the accused was committed 
to the charge of one or more soldiers, 
who became responsible for his safe-keep- 
ing. Frequently the prisoner was chained 
to one, and sometimes to two, soldiers. 
Felix kept Paul in military custody, since 
none but persons of rank enjoyed free cus- 
tody ; but the expression, ‘‘ let him have 
liberty ” (verse 23), indicates that he was 
not bound. On transferring him to Festus, 
however, he had him put in chains. 


XXY. 1. Festus. Porcius Festus was 
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made procurator of Judea, A.D. 60. Noth- 
ing is known of his previous history. 
He died in office about two years after his 
appointment to it. Lewin remarks that 
‘«The new procurator had a straightfor- 
ward honesty about him, which forms a 
strong contrast to the mean rascality of his 
predecessor. He certainly did not do all 
the justice which he might have done; but, 
allowing somewhat for the natural desire to 
ingratiate himself with the most influential 
men of the nation subject to his govern- 
ment, his conduct, on the whole, was exem- 
plary, and his firmness on many trying 
occasions cannot fail to elicit our highest 
admiration.” 

2. The chief of the Jews. The chief 
people among them. Most of these be- 
longed to the Sanhedrim; and it is probable 
that a deputation from that body is here 
meant. 

5. Let them, therefore, said he, which 
among you are able. ‘‘ Let those, there- 
fore, said he, who have authority among 
you.” (Noyes.) This is probably the cor- 
rect rendering ; but some suppose it to be, 
‘« those among you who are able to perform 
the journey;” others, ‘‘ those who are able 
to prove his guilt;” others, ‘‘ those who 
are powerful among you.” 

9. Wilt thou go up to Jerusalem and 
there be judged of these things before me2 
‘“There are two views of this proposal. 
One is that Festus merely intended to 
transfer the trial from Cesarea to Jerusalem ; 
and the other is, that he wished to change 
the jurisdiction of the case, — to surrender 
Paul to the Jews, and allow them to decide 
whether he was innocent or guilty. The 
explanation last stated agrees best with the 
intimations of the context. The reply of 
the apostle, and the fact that he proceeds 
at once to place himself beyond the power 
of Festus, would appear to show that he 
regarded the question as tantamount to 
being deprived of his rights as a Roman 
citizen.” (Hackett.) Very likely Festus an- 
ticipated the rejection of his proposal by 
Paul, but made it in order to appear to the 
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Jews willing to transfer him to Jerusalem 
for trial, and thus to secure their favor. 

10. L stand at Cesar's judgment seat. 
The tribunal of the Roman governors in 
the provinces was held in Cesar’s name, 
and regarded as Ceesar’s tribunal. 

11. I appeal unto Cesar. This was one 
of the privileges of a Roman citizen. , ‘‘ No 
written appeal was required. The pro- 
nunciation of the single word, appello, I 
appeal, suspended all further proceedings. 
There were, however, certain cases of great 
erime, where there was no doubt as to the 
facts in which the appeal might be dis- 
allowed; e.g., in the case of bandits or 
pirates taken in the act. Hence, here 
Festus confers with his council before 
allowing the appeal. This council con- 
sisted of a certain number of citizens 
selected for the trial of accused persons, in 
conference with the proconsul.” (Abbott.) 


LESSON VII. 
ACTS 3 XVe 13—X XVI. 8. 


Arter Paul made his appeal to Cesar, 
some time elapsed before he could be con- 
veyed to Rome. During this time, Agrippa, 
ruler of the northern part of Palestine, with 
the title of king, and his sister, Bernice, 
came to visit Festus. Agrippa, who had 
spent most of his life among Jews, knew 
much more of their laws and customs than 
Festus, who had just come from Rome; 
and the latter took occasion to speak to 
him of Paul, whom Felix had left a prisoner. 
He gave him an account of Paul's case, so 
far as he understood it, but acknowledged 
that it seriously perplexed him. Agrippa 
said that he would like to hear the man 
himself; and Festus replied that he should 
hear him the next day. When the next 
day came, Agrippa and his sister, together 
with the military tribunes and chief men of 
Cesarea, assembled in the audience-room 
of the palace. Paul was then brought be- 
fore them. Festus.stated as well as he 
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could the accusations of the Jews against 
Paul; said that he had not found him de- 
serving of death, and had granted his ap- 
peal to Cesar. He said, further, that the 
accusations of the Jews were so out of the 
ordinary course, and so perplexed him, that 
he knew not what to write to the emperor, 
He hoped that the examination by Agrippa 
would so far clear up the matter as to re- 
lieve him of the embarrassment of sending 
a prisoner to Rome, and not sending a 
specification of the crimes with which he 
was charged. 

Agrippa then took charge of the case, 
and gave Paul permission to speak. The 
apostle began by saying that he was happy 
to speak for himself before Agrippa, be- 
cause he was acquainted with all the cus- 
toms and questions of the Jews. He then 
gave an account of his life, similar to what 
he had given to the mob in Jerusalem at 
the time of his arrest. 

Norrs. XXV. 13. King Agrippa. 
This was Herod Agrippa II., or the 
Younger. He was the only son of Herod 
Agrippa I., the king whose terrible death 
is recorded in Acts xii. 20-23, and the 
great-grandson of Herod the Great. When 
his father died, A.D. 44, he was only sev- 
enteen, and was then detained as a hostage 
at Rome. Claudius wished to bestow on 
him his father’s kingdom ; but was dissuaded 
by his counsellors, as it was judged dan- 
gerous to commit the government of so 
important a kingdom to one who was only 
a youth; and accordingly Judea was again 
converted into a Roman province, and 
Crispus Festus was sent as procurator. 
Four years afterwards, A.D. 48, his uncle, 
Herod, King of Chalcis, died; and Clau- 
dius, in the eighth year of his reign, A.D. 
49, conferred on him the principality of 
Chalcis, with the oversight of the temple 
and the power of appointing the high 
priests. Four years after this, A.D. 53, 
instead of that principality, Claudius be- 
stowed on him a larger kingdom; namely, 
the tetrarchies of Philip and Lysanias, 
including Batanea, Trachonitis, Auranitis, 
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and Abilene, with the title‘of king. He 
then fixed his residence in Cesarea Philippi, 
as the capital of his dominions. To this 
greater kingdom, Nero, on his accession, 
A.D. 55, added Tiberias and part of Gal- 
ilee, and Julias, a city of Perea, and four- 
teen neighboring villages. Herod Agrippa 
was a Jew in his religion, although he does 
not appear to have been actuated by any 
religious feelings; nor was he, like his 
father, careful to accommodate himself to 
the Jewish customs. He was by no means 
a popular prince among the Jews, and was 
regarded by them with suspicion, as if he 
were set a spy over them by the Romans. 
Like the other princes of the Herodian 
house, he expended great sums of money 
in magnificent buildings; he enlarged and 
beautified his capital, Cesarea Philippi, and 
called it Neronias, in honor of the emperor. 

At the commencement of the Jewish war, 
Agrippa did all he could to prevent it, and 
acted as a mediator between the Jews and 
the Romans. But, after the war had broken 
out, he joined the Romans, though on 
various occasions he exerted himself to 
procure peace at the risk of his person. 
He survived the destruction of Jerusalem 
for a great number of years, residing chief- 
ly at Rome, and is said to have died at an 
advanced age, in the third year of the reign 
of Trajan, A.D. 99. He was the last of 
the celebrated Herodian family. At this 
period, when he came to salute Festus, 
A.D. 60, he would be in the thirty-first 
year of his age. (Gloag.) 

18. They brought none accusation of such 
things as I supposed. No doubt, the Jews 
represented to Festus, while he was in 
Jerusalem, that they could prove the pris- 
oner guilty of sedition, heresy, and sacrilege, 
—the crimes which Tertullus laid to his 
charge before Felix; but, when they came 
to present their charges in court, Festus 
did not think that they were proved, or 
even such as they had previously repre- 
sented. 

19. But had certain questions against 
him of their own superstition. The Greek 
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word here rendered ‘‘ superstition’? may 
also be rendered religion, and ought to be 
in this case. Agrippa was a Jew, who had 
come to visit Festus in a friendly way on 
his accession to the governorship of a proy- 
ince lying near his own. It is not likely 
that Festus was so uncourteous as to allude 
to the religious opinions and customs which 
he held and observed as a ‘‘ superstition.” 


| — And of one Jesus. The Roman governor, 


who had just come into the province of 


| . 
Judea, was utterly ignorant, or knew very 


little of him. — Which was dead, whom 
Paul affirmed to be alive. This was the 
height of absurdity to Festus. 

21. Augustus. This does not refer to 
that Cesar known to us as Augustus; for 
he had now been dead forty-six years. It 
is a religious title denoting venerable or 
august, which was applied to the Roman 
emperors. Nero, who reigned from A.D. 
d4 to A.D. 68, was at this time on the 
throne. Cesar was the family name of 
the emperors. 

24. And Festus said, King Agrippa, and 
all men which are here present. It should 
be remembered that Agrippa could have no 
authority whatever in this case, and that 
Paul was brought before him partly that his: 
curiosity to hear him might be gratified, 
and partly that Festus might learn from 
Agrippa enough about the case to enable him 
to specify the charges against Paul to the 
emperor. Paul had now appealed to Cxsar ; 
and not even Festus had further authority 
over him, except to send him to Rome, 
much less Agrippa. 

26. Of whom I have no certain thing to 
write unto my lord. ‘*'The governor was 
required to send, in writing, with the 
prisoner, a statement of accusation. To 
send Paul without such written statement, 
or with one of a trivial character, would 
subject Festus to criticism, if not to cen- 
sure. It should, however, have occurred 
to him, that, if Paul had been kept in prison 
two years without even a definite accusa- 
tion, it was quite time that he were set at 
liberty.” (Abbott.) 
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LESSON VIII. 
Acts XXVI. 9-32. 


WE now find Paul before King Agrippa, 
giving an account of his early experience 
as a Pharisee, his wonderful conversion to 
Christianity while on the way to Damascus, 
his commission from Jesus to preach the 


gospel, his obedience to that commission 


in preaching repentance and reformation, 
first in Damascus, then in Jerusalem and 


other parts of Judea, and at length to the | 


Gentiles. To these causes he attributed 
his arrest in the temple and the attempt to 
take his life, and went on to claim that 
what he had preached concerning the suf- 
fering, death, and resurrection of the Mes- 
siah was in accordance with the convictions 
of Moses and the prophets. At this point, 
Festus, astonished at his address, and es- 
pecially at the claim he again made that 
Jesus had risen from the dead, interrupted 
him by exclaiming that he was beside him- 
self, and that his learning was turning him 
to madness. The apostle replied that 
he uttered words of truth and _ sober- 
ness,— not the wild fancies of a madman; 
and that King Agrippa knew of the death 
and resurrection of Jesus, for these events 
had not occurred in an obscure place, but 
in the capital of the Jewish nation. Then, 
addressing himself to Agrippa, he in- 
quired, ‘‘ Believest thou the prophets? ”’ 
and responded, ‘‘I know that thou be- 
lievest.”’ Said Agrippa, ‘‘ With little ef- 
fort, thou thinkest to persuade me to become 
a Christian.”? Said Paul, in reply, ‘I 
would to God that, with little effort or with 
great, not only thou, but also all that hear 
me this day, might be made such as I am, 
except these bonds.” The hearing now 
came to anend. ‘Those assembled rose up 
in the order of their rank, and went aside 
to confer with one another in regard to the 
case. Their conclusion was that Paul did 
nothing deserving of death or of imprison- 
ment; and Agrippa said unto Festus, 
‘* This man might have been set at liberty, 
if he had not appealed to Cesar.” 
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Notrs. XXVI. 9-15. The account of 
Paul’s conversion contained in these verses 
is very nearly the same as we have had 
twice before in the book of Acts, and 
therefore need not be considered again. 

16-18. Some suppose that the message 
contained in these verses was uttered by 
Jesus to Paul when he appeared to hiin on 
the road to Damascus. Abbott thinks that 
‘Paul here embodies in one account the 
revelation of the Divine will made to An- 
anias (ix. 15), and subsequently in the 
temple at Jerusalem (xxii. 18-21).” 

20. But showed first unto them of Damas- 
cus. ‘That he first preached in Damascus 
is stated in ix. 20, and implied in Gal. i. 
17. That he preached in Jerusalem may 
be inferred from ix. 28, and from the fact 
that he made five visits to the city in the 
course of his ministry. That he preached 
throughout Judea is nowhere else men- 
tioned; but he could have done so when 
he went thither with Barnabas at the time 
of the famine (xi. 30). No mention is 
made here of his preaching in Arabia, which 
has led some to infer that his visit there 
(Gal. i. 17) was only for meditation and 
study. 

24. Paul, thou art beside thyself. Fes- 
tus listened with patience until Paul began 
to insist on the resurrection of Christ ; then 
he interrupted him with the accusation that 
he was insane. — Much learning doth make 
thee mad. Some render these words, ‘‘ Thy 
many writings which thou readest have made 
thee mad,” and understand the allusion to 
be to the Old Testament writings, which he 
so often quoted. Others suppose that 
Festus alludes to the fact that Paul was 
distinguished among the Jews for scholar- 
ship. ‘‘ Paul would be known,” says Gloag, 
‘‘as a distinguished scholar, and an eloquent 
teacher among the Christians; and no doubt 
the speech which he now made would im- 
press Festus with a high idea of his learning 
and eloquence. Much of what Paul had 
said must have been utterly unintelligible 
to Festus; and the warm eloquence of the 
apostle must have appeared strange to the 
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But when 
he commenced to speak of the resurrection 
of the dead as accomplished by a man 
whom the Romans had crucified; when he 
asserted that one proceeding from such a 
barbarous nation as the Jews should come 
to enlighten such civilized nations as the 
Greeks and Romans, Festus could no longer 
forbear. Paul probably appeared to him 
as some visionary enthusiast, who had disor- 
dered his intellect by overmuch study.” 

28. Almost thou persuadest me to be a 
Christian. Nearly all Biblical scholars of 
the present time hold that this translation 
is incorrect. Some render the clause, ‘* In 
a small measure thou persuadest me; ”’ 
others, ‘*In a little time thou persuadest 
me;”’ others, ‘* With little effort thou per- 
suadest me.” This last rendering seems most 
likely, all things considered, to be the true 
one. It is disputed whether Agrippa in- 
tended to express sincere conviction, com- 
pliment, sarcasm, or irony. Many of the 
best critics hold that his language was 
ironical; and this view is probably correct. 
Noyes renders the words, ‘‘ With little 
effort thou thinkest to persuade me to be- 
come a Christian;” and adds, in a note, 
“* According to this rendering, which seems 
to be necessary according to Tischendorf’s 
text, the verse must be understood as 
meaning that the effort to persuade a Jew- 
ish ruler, such as Agrippa, to join the 
despised and persecuted sect of Christians 
was preposterous, — that Paul’s arguments 
were far too feeble to gain the end pro- 
posed; as if he had said, ‘I am not so 
easily made a Christian as you seem to 
imagine.’ ” 

29. Were both almost and altogether. 
The words of Paul in this verse are rendered 
in as many different ways as the words of 
Agrippa in the preceding one. If Agrippa 
said, ‘* Almost thou persuadest me,”. Paul 
said, ‘‘ I would to God that not only thou, 
but also all who hear me this day, were not 
only almost, but altogether, such as I am.” 
If Agrippa said, ‘‘ In a small measure thou 
persuadest me,” Paul said, ‘*I would to 


cold-hearted Roman statesman. 
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God that not only thou, but all my hearers, 
were not only in a small but in a great 
measure such as I am.” If Agrippa said, 
‘*In a short time thou persuadest me,” 
Paul said, ‘‘I would to God that, in a 
shorter or longer time, thou and all present 
might become such as I am.” If Agrippa 
said, ‘‘ With little effort thou persuadest 
me,” Paul said, ‘‘I would to God that, 
with little effort or with great, not only 
thou, but also all that hear me this day, 
might be made such as I am.” — Except 
these bonds. It is uncertain whether this 
refers to imprisonment in general, or to 
chains then hanging upon his arms. The 
latter would seem to be the more natural 
interpretation. 

32. If he had not appealed unto Cesar. 
His appeal had placed him beyond the 
jurisdiction of any one but the emperor. 
Inferior tribunals had no more authority 
to acquit the prisoner than to condemn him. 
It is reasonable to suppose, however, that 
Agrippa’s decision had a favorable effect on 
Festus’s despatch to the emperor, and 
lead him to treat Paul in a more lenient 
way than he otherwise would have done. 


LESSON IX. 
Acts XXVII. 1-26. 


WE now follow Paul on his voyage to 
Rome. In the latter part of the year 61, 
he was delivered with other prisoners, 
among whom were Aristarchus and Luke, 
into the custody of Julius, a centurion of 
the imperial band, and put on board a ship 
of Adramyttium, which was about to sail 
along the coasts of Asia. The day after 
leaving Cesarea, the vessel touched at 
Sidon. Here, Paul was permitted by the 
centurion, to visit his friends, and receive 
their care. After leaving Sidon, the ship 
sailed, with some difficulty, to Myra, a 
seaport of Lycia. The centurion here 
found an Alexandrian ship about to sail 
for Italy, and transferred his prisoners to 
it. The ship sailed slowly, in consequence 
of adverse winds, and, after many days, ar- 
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rived with difficulty over against Cnidus, at 
the south-western extremity of Asia Minor, 
and only about one hundred and thirty 


miles distant from Myra. They now sailed 
for Crete, doubled Cape Salmone, at the 
eastern extremity of the island, and with 
difficulty reached a place called Fair Ha- 
vens. It was now past the middle of au- 
tumn, and all hope of completing the 
voyage to Italy that season was abandoned. 
It became a question whether they should 
winter at Fair Havens, or endeavor to reach 
the safer harbor of Phenice, about forty miles 
to the westward. ‘The majority, including 
the master and the owner of the ship, advised 
that they proceed; the minority, including 
Paul, advised that they remain. The voice 
of the majority prevailed; and, when a 
south wind blew moderately, they weighed 
anchor, and sailed along the coast of Crete. 
There was a fair prospect that they would 
reach Phenice in a few hours, and be safely 
anchored for the winter. They had not 
proceeded far, however, when a tempestu- 
ous wind rushed ayainst the ship. She could 


not face it, but was compelled to scud be-, 


fore it. The process of undergirding soon 
became a necessary precaution. ‘The ship 
was scudding before a wind which blew 
from the east-north-east; and, if she con- 
tinued to be driven in this direction, would 
at length run on to those dangerous quick- 
sands on the northern coast of Africa, called 
the Syrtis. To avoid this danger, the ship 
was laid to, the sail and the yard to which 


_ it was attached were lowered, and a storm- 


sail set. The next day, the gale con- 
tinued, and they began to lighten the ship. 
The third day, the tempest still raged, and 
the ship was further lightened. For eleven 
days more, the storm prevailed, neither sun 
nor stars were seen, and all hope of being 
saved was taken away. While in this peril- 
ous condition, Paul addressed those on 
board, exhorting them to be of good cheer, 
and assuring them that, while the ship would 
be cast on a certain island and lost, every 
man’s life would be saved. He said that 


he was certain of this, because an angel of 


God had stood by him in the night and 
reassured him that he must stand before 
Cesar, and told him that God had given 
him all the men that sailed with him. 
Norres. XXVIII. 2. Adramyttium. 
This was a seaport of Mysia, and a place 
of considerable traffic, since it lay on the 


great Roman road between Assos, Troas, | 


and the Hellespont, on the north, and Per- 
gamos, Ephesus, and Miletus on the south; 
and was also the terminus of similar roads 


into the interior. It has been conjectured 
that it was the centurion’s intention to take 
the vessel to Adramyttium, and thence 
journey to Rome by land. 


3. And the next day we touched at Sidon. 
This city, sixty-seven miles north of Ces- 
area, had anciently one of the finest harbors 
in the East, and was celebrated for its 
wealth and commerce. The vessel prob- 
ably stopped here for purposes of trade. 
It would seem that there were Christians 
here, and that Paul informed the centurion 
of the fact. 


4. We sailed under Cyprus, because the 
winds were contrary. ‘*On going to sea 
from Sidon, the ‘wind was unfavorable: 
hence, whatever the weather had been be- 
fore, it certainly blew from the westward 
now. The direct course from Sidon to 
‘the coasts of Asia’ would have been to 
the westward of Cyprus, across the sea 
over which the apostle sailed so prosper- 
ously two years before. Thus, when St. 
Luke says that ‘they sailed wnder the lee of 
Cyprus, because the winds were contrary,’ 
he means, that they sailed to the north- 
east and north of the island. If there were 
any doubt concerning his meaning, it would 
be made clear by what is said afterwards, — 
that they ‘ sailed through the sea which is 
over against Cilicia and Pamphylia.’ The 
reasons why this course was taken will be 
easily understood by those who have navi- 
gated those seas in modern times. By 
standing to the north, the vessel would fall 
in with the current, which sets in a north- 
westerly direction, past the eastern ex- 
tremity of Cyprus, and then, westerly, 
along the northern coast of Asia Minor, till 
lost at the opening of the Archipelago.”’ 
(Conybeare and Howson.) 


5. We came to Myra. This was one of 
the most important cities of Lycia, and its 
port, Andriaca, was one of the many excel- 
lent harbors on the south-western coast of 
Asia Minor. It was a common resort for 
ships when the winds were contrary. 

6. A ship of Alexandria. This may 
mean merely an Alexandrian vessel, but, 
more probably, one now on her way from 
that port to Italy. Ships—some of them 
as large as our largest merchantmen — 
carried great quantities of wheat from 
Alexandria to Italy. The same contrary 
winds which compelled the ship which left 
Sidon to sail to the east, and north of 
Cyprus, led the one from Alexandria to 
stand to the north, and put into the har- 
bor of Myra. 

7. And scarce were come over against 
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Cnidus. They still encountered adverse 
winds, and were ‘‘many days” sailing a 
distance which, with all the circumstances 
favorable, could easily have been sailed in 
one. Cnidus, over against which they 
arrived, was a very important city at the 
south-western extremity of Asia Minor, on 
a cape which projects into the sea between 
the islands of Cos and Rhodes. ‘‘ At this 
point they lost the advantages of a favoring 
current, a weather-shore, and smooth water, 
and were met by all the force of the sea from 
the westward; and it was judged the most 
prudent course, instead of contending with 
a head sea and contrary winds, to run down 
to the southward, and, after rounding Cape 
Salmone, the easternmost point of Crete, 
to pursue the voyage under the lee of that 
island.” (Conybeare and Howson.) — 
We sailed under Crete. This was a large 
island nearly south of Cnidus. Its modern 
name is Candia. 


9. Now when much time was spent. Sev- 
eral weeks has passed since they left Ces- 
area. — And when sailing was now danger- 
ous. On account of the lateness of the 
season. — Because the fast was now already 
past. The great day of expiation, which 
occured about the time of the autumnal 
equinox, or on the tenth of the month 
of Tisri, which corresponded to the close 
of September and beginning of October. 
The Greeks and Romans considered the 
period of safe navigation as closing in 
October and beginning in March. 

12. And lieth toward the south-west and 
north-west. There is a wide difference of 
opinion as to the interpretation of this 
phrase. Some suppose that the harbor 
which they wished to reach faced the west, 
its shores receding towards the south-west 
and north-west. But such a harbor would 
not be desirable to winter in; and it is more 
likely that they wished to reach one facing 
the east, with its shores receding towards 
the north-east and south-east. Such a har- 
bor would look toward the north-west and 
the south-west from the sailor’s point of 
view. There are two harbors near together 
on the coast of Crete, one facing the east 
and the other the west. Which of these 
was Phenice (or Phenix), and for which the 
Alexandrian ship set out, can be determined 
only by settling the meaning of the phrase 
considered above. saat 


PtiSD Sto 

14. A tempestuous wind called Euyoely- 
don. It is probable euro-equilo i8* the 
correct reading. An eastern wind, was 
eurus, a north-east wind equilus ; this was 
euro-equilo, east-north-east. That the wind 


was blowing from this direction, there can 
be no doubt. 

15. And when the ship was caught, and 
could not bear up into the wind. She was 
unable to face the wind, or, literally, to 
‘look the wind in the face.” — We let her 
drive. ‘‘ We gave it up, and were borne 
along.’ (Noyes.) Unable to face the wind, 
they were obliged to scud before it. 

16. We had much work to come by the 
boat. ‘‘ We were hardly able to get pos- 
session of the boat.” (Noyes. ) 

17. They used helps, undergirding the 
ship. ‘*This was done by passing ropes 
under the ship, not from stem to stern, as 
by a curious mistake it has been repre- 
sented by some authorities, but around the 
middle of the ship, at right-angles to its 
length, and near the mizzen-mast. This 
was a common practice among the ancients, 
the object being to prevent the working 
of the planks and timbers. Special cables 
for this purpose were a part of the ordin- 
ary furniture of an ancient vessel.” (Ab- 
bott.) — And fearing lest they should fall 
into the quicksands. ‘The Syrtis of Africa, 
regarded as peculiarly dangerous by sail- 
ors, lay to the south-west,—the direc- 
tion in which the wind was driving the 
ship. — Strake sail, and so were driven. 
‘« Every ship situated as this one was, when 
preparing for a storm, sends down upon 
deck the ‘ top-hamper,’ or gear connected 
with the fair-weather sails.” Not only was 
the gear lowered in this case, but, probably, _. 
a storm-sail set, and the ship laidto. ‘*We | 
are thus forced to the conclusion, when we’ 
are told thats‘ they were thus borne alongs’. 
that it was’not.only. with the ship under- +... 
girded and made-snug, but that she had ~ 
storm-sails set, *and..was on the starboard 
tack, which was the only course by which 
she could avoid falling into the Syrtis.” 
(Smith’s “* Voyage and Shipwreck of St. 
Paul.”) The same author remarks on the 
phrase, ‘‘ strake sail, and so were driven,” 
that ‘‘it is not easy to imagine a more 
erroneous translation than that of our au- 
thorized version.” 

18. The next day they lightened the ship. 
The course pursued shows good seaman- 
ship: (1) They undergirded the ship; (2) 
they lowered the top gear; (3) they laid 
the ship to; (4) they lightened her. Still 
there was great danger that she would 
founder; indeed, ‘‘all hope that they 
would be saved was taken away.” Paul 
alone was cheerful, and he on account of 
an angelic vision, telling him that they all 
would be saved, although the ship would 
be lost. 
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LESSON V. 


[DECEMBER 3.] 


SCRIPTURE READING, 
Acts XXIV. 1-23. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—But this J confess unto thee, 
that after the way which they call heresy, so wor- 
ship I the God of my fathers, believing all things 
which are written in the law and in the prophets. 
— Acts xxiy. 14. 


HISTORICAL OUTLINE. 


Time: A.D. 58. 

Paul’s accusers arrive in Cesarea. 

He is summoned before Felix for trial. 

An orator named Tertullus presents the 
accusation of the Jews against him. 

Paul makes his defence. 

Felix defers judgment in the case, and 
sends Paui back te prison. 


(PRIMARY.) 


1. Where did we leave Paul in the last Lesson? 
2. Who came to Cesarea from Jerusalem ? 
The high priest and some of the elders. 
38. Whom did they bring with them to accuse 
Paul before Felix, the governor? 
An orator named Tertullus. 
4. Ot what did he accuse him ? 
‘Of being a pestilent fellow, and a mover of sedi- 
., tion-among all the Jews throughout the world. 


Bs What did he mean by calling hima pestilent 

fellow ? eae mos 

“© That he made folks bad } hits preaching and 
ki 


exanple. Stic 

6. Was this part of his accusation true? 

7. What did he mean by saying that he was a 
mover of sedition among all the Jews throughout 
the world? 

That wherever he went he excited the Jews to 
tumult and disorder. 

8. Was Paul to blame for the tumult which the 
Jews raised wherever he went? 

No; for he quietly preached what he thought 
men ought to hear. 

9. What else did Tertullus call Paul ? 

A ringleader of the sect of Nazarenes. 

10. What did he mean by this? 

That he was one of the leading men among the 
Christians. 

11. Why do you suppose that the Christians 
were called Nazarenes? 

12. What did Paul say in reply to the accusa- 
tions made against him? 

That they could not prove the things whereof 
they accused him. 

18. What did he say about his religion? 


[Repeat the Golden Text ] 

14. Do you like him better because he never 
was afraid or ashamed to say or do what he 
thought was right ? 

15. Did Felix release Paul after he heard the 
accus ition against him and his defence ? 

No; he stell held him a prisoner. 

16. Did he do right not to release him? 


(INTERMEDIATE. ) 


17. What ‘‘five days’’ probably are referred 
to in verse 1? 

18 What do you think of the way in which 
Tertullus began his address to Felix? vs. 2-4. 

19. Did he state the case against Paul fairly ? 
vs. 5-8. 

20. What do you think of Tertullus ? 

21. Who assented to his false accusations 
against the apostle? v. 9. 

22. In what way did Paul begin his defence? 
v. 10-13. 

23. What is meant by ‘‘heresy”’ in verse 14? 

24. What characteristics of the apostle do you « 
find here? 

25. To what hope does he allude in verse 15? 

26. What was his doctrine of the resurrection ? x 
1 Cor. xv. 

27. What practical use did he try to make of 
his religion? v. 16 

28. or what purpose had he come to Jerusa- 
lem at the time he was arrested? y. 17. 

29. Where had he obtained the alms he 
brought ? Rom. xy. 25, 26. 

30. How did he challenge his accusers? vs. 
20, 21. : 

31. What pretext did Felix offer for deferring 
his decision in the case? v. 22. 

32. What information had Lysias already sent 
him? xxii. 26-33. 


(ADVANCED.) 


wu falsity of the charges brought against 
aul. 

The boldness, vigor, and truthfulness of his 
defence. 

The contrast between Tertullus, the heathen 
lawyer, and Paul, the Christian teacher. 

A good conscience can be had only by the ex- 
ercise of good qualities of mind and heart. 


FOR A GENERAL EXAMINATION AND REVIEW. 


1. What year did the trial of Paul mentioned 
in this-lesson occur ? 

2. Before what governor was he tried ? 

3. In what-city did the trial take place? 

4.-Who presented the accusation of the Jews 
against him? 

5« What course did Felix take after he had 
heard Paul’s defence ? 


ye ete” 


J ye 
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LESSON VI. 


[DECEMBER 10.] 
SCRIPTURE READING. 
Acts XXIV. 24—XXY. 12. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—And as he reasoned of right- 
eousness, temperance, and judgment to come, Felix 
trembled.—ACTS XXIV. 20. 


HISTORICAL OUTLINE. 


Felix trembles at Paul’s preaching. 

When Paul has been two years a prisoner 
in Cesarea, Festus is appointed governor in 
place of Felix. 

Festus desires Paul to go with him to Jeru- 
salem for trial. 

Paul appeals to Cesar. 


(PRIMARY.) 


1. Where did we leave Paul in the last Les- 
son ? 

2. What did Felix, the governor, do, some days 
after Paul had been before him for trial ? 

He sent for him that he might hear him preach. 

8. What did Paul preach to Felix about, and 
what effect did it have ? 

[Repeat the Golden Text.] 

4. Why did Felix tremble at Paul’s preaching ? 

Because he was a bad man, and felt rebuked by 
it. 
5. Does it always trouble people to be reminded 
of their bad acts ¢ 

6. What did Felix say to Paul? 

“ Go thy way for this time ; when I have a con- 
venient season 1 will call for thee.” 

7. What ought Felix to have done, instead of 
sending Paul away from him and refusing to heed 
his rebuke ? 

8. Who was appointed governor two years after 
this ? 

A man named Fes'us. 

9. Where was Paul during these two years ? 

He was still in prison in Cesarea. 

10. What did the Jews again do when Festus 
became governor? 

They again brought false accusations against 
Paul. 

11. Would it be as bad in us to accuse any one 
falsely as it was in the Jews? 

12. What did Festus want Paul to do? 

He wanted him to go to Jerusalem with him that 
he might be tried there instead of at Cesarea. 

13. Why did he want Paul to go to Jerusalem 
for trial? 

Because he knew that it would please the Jews. 

14. Ought we to try to please everybody ? 

15. What did Paul say when Festus wanted him 
to go to Jerusalem for trial ? 

“J appeal unto Cesar.” 
16. Do you know what he meant by that? 


‘ 


i (INTERMEDIATE. ) 
17. What did the apostle mean (vy. 25) by 
“righteousness, temperance, and judgment to 
come”? 
18. Why had Felix peculiar reason to be alarmed 
at the presentation of these things? 
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19. Why will not the future be as favorable « 
time as the present to forsake our evil ways? 

20. What did Felix hope to receive from Paul 
v. 26. 

21. Did he ever send for him again? v. 26. 

22. Why did he leave him in prison at the ex- 
piration of his term of office? v. 27. 

23. How soon after Festus became governor did 
he go up to Jerusalem? xxv. 1 

24. What favor did the chief men among the 
Jews at once ask of him? vs. 2, 3. 

25 What did Festus reply? v. 4, 5. 


26. How long did he remain in Jerusalem ? - 


v. 6. 
27. What took place the next day after his re- 
turn to Cesarea? vs. 6, 7. 


28. What was Paul’s reply to the charges - 


brought against him? vy. 8. 
29. What did Festus desire him to do? and x 
why? vy. 9. 


30. What did he reply to Festus? vy. 10, 11. 

31. What was it to “ appexl unto Cesar’’ ? and. 
why had Paul a right to make this appeal ? 

32. Who was the Roman emperor at this time ?* 

33. What did Festus say to Paul, after he had 
conferred with the council? y. 12. £ 

34. Had he any alternative after Paul had made 
his appeal ? 

(ADVANCED.) 

The character of Felix. 

Paul's preaching to him practical, not specula~- 
tive. 

Paul an illustration of obedience to conscience; 
Felix of disobedience to it. 

The continued plotting of the Jews against the 
apostle. 

His appeal to Ceesar. 


LESSON VII. 


[DECEMBER 17.] 


SCRIPTURE READING. 
Acrs XXY. 183—X XVI. 8. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—J think myself happy, King 
Agrippa, bectuse 1 shall answer for myself this 
day before thee, touching:all the things whereof I 
am accused of the Jews, — AcTs XxVI. 2. 


HISTORICAL OUTLINE. 


Time: A.D. 60. 

Paul, by command of Festus, is brought 
before King Agrippa. 

The apostle defends himself by giving an 
account of his life, 


(PRIMARY.) 


1. What did you learn about Paul in the last 
Lesson ? 


2, After he had appealed to Caesar, who came 
to visit Festus ? 

King Agrippa and his sister Bernice | Ber-n{-ce]. 

3. Whom did Festus tell Agrippa about? 

He told him about Paul. 

4. What did Agrippa then say to Festus { 

That he would Tike to hear Pad i 

d. What did Festus reply to Agrippa? 

That he should hear him the next duy. 


pies 
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6. Who assembled the next day? 

Agrippa and his sister, and the chief captains 
and principal men of the city. 

7. What command did Festus give ? 

That Paul should be brought before them. 

8. What did Agrippa say to Paul ? 

“ Thou art per mitted to speak for thyself.” 

9. What did Paul reply ? 

[Repeat the Golden Text ] 

10. How did Paul then begin his defence ? 

By giving an account of his life. 

11. What account can you give of Paul’s life to 
ee time when he became a C hristian 2 

es can be said in favor of his life to that 

time 

That he always did what he thought was right. 


(INTERMEDIATE. ) 


18. Who was Agrippa? and of what was he 
king? 

14. What account did Festus give him of Paul? 
vs. 14-21. 

15. What did he understand the issue between 
Paul and the Jews to be? vy. 19. 

16. Of what was he satisfied concerning Paul? 
v. 25. 
' 17. Had he any thing definite to write to the 
emperor about him? v. 26. 

18. Why was he so ready for Agrippa to hear 
Paul? v. 26. 

19. What further did he say about the matter? 
v. 27. 

20. W. hy was Paul so ready to be heard by 
Festus? xxvi. 3. 

21. Why was Agrippa a more competent judge 
of the case than Festus ? 

22. Had Agrippa any authority in the case? 

23. What did Paul think was the occasion of 
most of the Jewish enmity towards him? xxiii. 
6; xxiv. 14,15; xxvi. 6-8. 

24. Did all the Jews deny the doctrine of the 
resurrection of the dead ? 

25. Was Paul's chief argument in support of 
this doctrine objectionable to all of them? 

I]. 

(ADVANCED.) 

Festus’s perplexity at Paul’s case, and the rea- 
sons for it. ; 

What is known of Agrippa? 

The nature of the hearing before him, and the 
objects that were likely to be gained by it. 

Paul’s doctrine of the resurrection of the dead, 
and the objections to it on the part of the Jews. 


LESSON VIII. 


[DECEMBER 24.] 
SCRIPTURE READING. 
Acts XXVI. 9-32. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—Then Agrippa said unto 
Paul, Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian. 
— ACTS XXVI. 28. 


HISTORICAL OUTLINE. 


Paul concludes his defence before Agrippa. 

Agrippa and those with him decide that he 
has done nothing deserving of death or ime 
prisonment. 


(PRIMARY. ) 


1. Where did we Jeave Paul in the last Lesson ? 

2. What did he first tell Agrippa about ? 

About his life when he was a Jew. 

3. What did he next tell him about ? 

About the way in which he became a Christian. 

4. ee you remember how Paul became a Chris- 
tian 

5. What did he tell Agrippa that he preached 
to people after he became a Christian ? 

“That they should repent and turn to God, and 
do works meet for repentance.’ 

6. Do you know what he meant by this ? 

7. What did he say that the Jews did to him 
because he preached these things ? 

He said that they caught kim in the temple, and 
tried to kill him. 

8. What did Festus say when Paul had finished 
his defence ? 

‘* Paul, thou art beside thyself; much learning 
doth make thee mad.” 

9. What did Paul reply ? 

“I am not mad, most noble Festus ; 

forth the words of tr uth and soberness.”’ 

10. What did Agrippa say to Paul? 

[Repeat the Golden lext.] 

11. Do you know what it 1s to be a Christian ? « 

12. Why do you suppose that Paul wanted 
every body to be a Christian? 

13. What did Agrippa and those with him say 
about Paul when they had heard him ? 

‘* This man dveth nothing worthy of death or of 
bonds.’ 

14. What did Agrippa say to Festus? 

This man might have been set ut liberty, if he 
had not appealed unto Cesar. 


but speak 


(INTERMEDIATE. ) 


15. What accounts have we already had of 
Paul’s early lite and conversion ? ix. 1-22; xxij 
1-21. 

16. What agreements and what differences do 
you find in the three accounts ? 

17. For what purpose was he to be sent unto 
the Gentiles? y. 18. 

18. By whom was he told this, and when? 

19. Did he heed this vision? y. 19. 

20. When and what did he preach? y. 20. 


21. How did he conclude his defence before ! 


Agrippa? vs. 22, 23. 

22. What did Festus mean by ‘much learn- 
ing’? in verse 24? 

23. Did Agrippa (v. 28) speak seriously or iron- 
ically ? 

24. What qualities did the apostle manifest in 
his reply? v. 29. 

25. Before how many tribunals have we found 
him since he was arrested in Jerusalem? xxii. 30; 
xxiv. 1-8; xxv. 6-9; xxvi. 1, 2. 


(ADVANCED.) 


A review of Paul's life since his arrest in Jeru- 
salem. 

His mission to the Gentiles as stated in verse 18. 

The doctrines taught by him according to verses 
20, 22, and 23. 

W hat other doctrines are taught by him in his 
Epistles ? 

In what sensesis the word ‘‘ Christian ’’ used ? 
and what constitutes one a Christian in each of 
these senses ? 


LESSON \IX. 
[DECEMBER 31.] 


SCRIPTURE READING. 
Acts XXVII. 1-26. 


GOLDEN TEXT. — Wherefore, sirs, be of good 
cheer; for I believe God, that it shall be even as it 
was told me. — ACTS XXVII. 25. 


HISTORICAL OUTLINE. 


Paul is delivered to Julius, a centurion, to 
\ be carried to Rome. 
A great storm arises when they are near 
the island of Crete. 
Paul predicts that the vessel will be 
wrecked, but the lives of all on board saved. 


(PRIMARY.) 


1. What did you learn about Paul in the last 
Lesson ? 

2. Where was he next sent to be tried ? 

To the city of Rome. 

3. Why was he sent there ? 

Becuuse he wanted to be tried before the em- 
peror, and he lived in Rome. 

4, Will you trace out on the map Paul's voy- 
age from Cesarea to Rome? 


i 5. Will you point out the first city at which 
the vessel landed ? 
2c ee 6. Will you find the city at which the vessel 


next landed ? 

7. Why do you suppose the vessel’s course was 
so crooked between Sidon and Myra? 

8. What change did the centurion make at Myra? 

He took Paul on board another vessel, to be car- 
ried to Rome. 

9. To what large island did the vessel next sail ? 

10. What happened when they were sailing 
near this island? 
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A great tempest arose, and the ship was in danger. 

11. How long did the tempest last ? 

Many days. 

12. What did Paul say to those on board when 
they feared that they would be lost? 

He told them to be of good cheer, for no man’s 
life would be lust, only the ship. 

13. How did he say that he had learned this ? 

From what an angel of God had told him. 

14. What else did Paul say to them? 

[Repeat the Golden Text. | 

15. Does God tell us any thing? Ifso, in what 
what ways? 

(INTERMEDIATE. ) 


16. What can, you say of Sidon? 


17. How was he treated by the centurion who, _ 


had him in charge? v. 3. 

18. What is meant by ‘‘ sailed under Cyprus,” 
in verse 4? 

19. What can you say of Myra? 

20. What progress was made after leaving My- 
ERY | ie dle 

21. Where did they anchor after they had with 
difficulty passed Salmone promontory ? v. 8. 

22. What account can you give of Crete? 

23. What is the meaning of verse 9? 

24. What warning did Paul give? v. 10. 

25. What advice did the majority give? v 12. 

26. What is meant in verse 12 by “lieth toward 
the south-west and north-west’? ?. 

27. What was the nature of the “ tempestuous 
wind’? mentioned in verse 14. 

28. What is the meaning of verse 15? 

29. What is meant by ‘‘ we had much work to 
come by the boat,’’ in verse 16. 

30. What does ‘‘ under-girding the ship’? mean 
in verse 17? 

81. What ‘‘quicksands”’ are alluded to? 

32. What is meant by ‘‘strake sail, and so were 
driven’? ? 

33. How long were they “driven”? vy. 27. 

34. Meanwhile, what occurred on board ? 


* 


